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1) 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tne Recency.——The last scene of this 
rious political drama has been perform- 

i, and every man of sense is now able to 
pcida upon the character and conduct of 

> different actors. There nevertheless 
Equires some observations, in addition to 
ose offered in my Jast Number, as to the 
piastrophe of the piece ; not because the 
hing itself is of a puzzling natute; but 
Jecause so many and such strenuous at- 
Sempts are made, by the writers of the two 
eC fiicting parties, to disguise the truth. It 
‘is the interest of the two parties to ascribe 
the Prince’s choice of the present minis- 
ters to motives precisely opposite; but it 

s the interest of neither to ascribe them to 
he true motive. The two parties are quite 

in earnest as to the desire of annoying 
each other; but they are both alike anxious 
not to expose themselves to the contempt 

of the people. They would fain tear each 
other to pieces; each would fain annihi- 
Jate the other; but, both prefer even de- 
feat and disgrace from the hands of each 
‘other, to any confession that would tend 
‘to shew, that a want of the people’s confi- 
' dence has had any weight in the event. 
_ All considerations as to the people, both 
_ are anxious to keep out of sight; but, there 
‘is no reason why the public should keep 
them out of sight; on the contrary, this 
conduct of the writers of the two parties 
is, of itself, a sufficient reason for stripping 
the matter of all the disguise that has been 
attempted to be thrown over it, and to place 

_ it upon record in a way that shall prevent 
the possibility of misunderstanding it.—— 
In my last Number, I left it pretty plain,’I 
think, that the Morninc Curonicre had 
assigned wrong motives to the Prince 


(whom we must now call THs Recent) for 


the change in his intention as to the choice 
of his ministers. It was there clearly 
shewn, that to ascribe his conduct to the 
re-examination of the Physicians at Carle- 
ton House, or to a feeling of filial affec- 
tion for his father, at the same time that 
he was oe ag ae rag his resolu- 
tion to ¢ ministry if he held the 
Regency for any length of time; it was 
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clearly shewn, I think, that this account 
of the matter, while it was barely possible 
to be true, was improbable in the extreme, 
and if true, greatly injurious to the under- 
standing and the character of the Regent ; 
that it placed him in the most disadvan- 
tageous and even odious light, exhibiting 
a fickleness of mind, a want of all feeling 
for the ‘people, a want of constancy to- 
wards his known friends and adherents, 
and, though the contrary was affected, a 
want of even outward respect for the pub- 
lic character of bis father, seeing, that, 
while it stated him to have declined 
changing the ministry lest it should give 
pain to his father, it made him declare, 
that such a change was necessary for the good 
of the country, and that he was only pre- 
vented from immediately making it lest it 
should give pain to his father, aye, lest a 
change for the good of the country should 
give pain to his father upon his recovery, 
and of course, by that declaration in- 
ferring, that his father’s recovery would 
not be for the zood of the country. It was, 
I think, very clearly shewn, that the true 
motive had been disguised by the Moxn- 
ING Curonicie for the purpose of saving 
its friends from ridicule, on account of 
their defeat. Nor is there any more 
truth and sincerity in the motive assigned 
by the writers ef the other party, who tell 
us, that the determination not to change 
the ministry was produced by a Letter 
from the Queen to his Royal Highness. 
There is something so childish in such a 
notion ; it is so inconsistent with all ideas 
of wisdom and manliness; it bas so much 
of the nursery and the leading-strings in 
it, that, when one thinks of it in connec- 
tion with the age of the Prince, one can 
searcely forbear bursting out into laughter. 
But, when one considers it as applying to 
a measure affecting the happiness of fif- 
teen millions of people, affecting the safe- 
ty of a nogeem it really fills one with in- 
dignation that any man should openly as-’ 
sert such a motive to have been the ground 
of. action.—-—-The writer, who ascribes 
the Regent’s ¢ of intention to 4 
Letter from his Mother, does not, let it be 
— attempt to deny, that he had 
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; perhaps the safety of the country de- 


prtery ae any thing more likely (if it 
- @pinions of all men of sense and of public 
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actually given his commands to Lords 
Grenville m 
nistry ; on the contrary, he fully admitsit, 
and gives us a most ludicrous description 
of theconfusion which theannouncing of the 
change ofintention producedamongstthem, 
who, he says, bad already begun to address 
each other in the titles of their intended offi- 
ces. This writer, then, clearly admits, that 
the Regent, had, after abundance of time 
to consider of the matter, actually given 
orders for the changing, totally changing, 
the ministry; and he asserts, that, after 
all this, the Regent. suddenly, and com- 
pletely changed his intention upon receiv- 
ing a letter from his mother, which letter, 
und that alone, induced him to reject the 
men he had at first chosen, and. to take the 
men whom he had resolved to discard. 
—Now, in what a light is this to place 
his Royal Highness? ‘rhe two sides have 
their different ways of exhibiting him; 
but neither seems disposed to spare his 
character. Both seem alike regardless of 
him, so that they annoy one-another.--— 
It is to be supposed, that, if the ~Prince 
Regent went so far as to give his orders 
for the forming of a new ministry, (and it 
is admitted that he did) ; it isto be sup- 
posed, that before he did this, before he 
actually took so important a step, he had 
brought his mind toa thorough conviction, 
that a change of ministry was called for 
by the good of the country; that it was 
necessary to the public welfare; that it was a 
measure which the people’s benefit and 





manded. This must be supposed ; and, 
in-what a light, then, would the Prince 
be placed, if we were to admit the asser- 
tion of this venal writer, that, after this 
conviction was formed in the mind of the 
Prince, he was induced to abandon the 
measure, to abandon a measure which he 
was convinced was necessary to the good 
ef the country, merely because he received 
@ letter from kis mother, desiring him to 
abandon it, lest it should give pain to his 
father ?——-How is it possible to devise 
any thing more injurious to the Prince’s 
character than this? How is it possible 


believed) to lessen “him. in the 
spirit? If this were universally believed, 
rib df this ly belie 


open his firmness in fature? If the people 
coul So ga that he had, from 
sucha motive, abandoned a measure which 


and Grey \to form a new mi- 


good, would they not have good reason jy 
fear, that he never would be proof againg 
_assaults of the same, or a similar, king, 
coming from that quarter, or from othe; 
quarters ? Without supposing it probable 
or even possible, that the Queen should 
ever entertain any mischievous intention; 
an intention, or wish, hostile to the public 
welfare, we may very easily suppose her 
to have erroneous views of public affairs; 
we. may easily suppose her not to bea 
proper judge of a measure like that under 
consideration; and, in ‘tbis~ particular 
case, we may easily suppose her to attach, 
and excuse her for-attaching, even more 
weight than ought to be attached to the 
feelings of the King when compared with 
the vital interests of the nation. But, that 
circumstance, so far from arguing in fa 
vour of listening to her advice apon such 
an occasion, naturally argues. the other 
way, and ought to excite a greater degree 
of caution. In short, view the matter in 
which way we will, the imputation of 
having abandoned the intended change 
from such a motive is extremely injarious 
to the character of His Royal Highness, 
and as such, the belief of the statement 
will be rejected by the public, unless much 
better evidence of its truth, than we have 
yet had, be preduced.——The real cause 
of the change in the Prince’s intention 
was, the inability to go on with the pro 
posed ministry; or, at least, of this am 
quite sure, it would have been impossible 
to go on with them. A ministry without 
Lord Grenville,a ministry that would have, 
at once, dashed at Parliamentary Reform, 
would have gone on; because the people 
would have been so. decidedly for them, 
that there would have been every thing 
to. expect from a dissolation of parlia- 
ment. But, what would a dissolution of 
es ge with the rest:ictions in being, 

ve done for the late ministry ?——The 
original coalition between the Foxites and 
Lord Grenville was before, and now again 
has been, the cause of the oh the 
party 5 especially as Lord:Grenville was, 
and at se to be again, at the head of 
affairs.——-The junction was un Ie 
was as absurd as it would be to couple the 
shepherd’s dog with the wolf... It was is 
vain to attempt to make the’ individuals 








he thought wise. and necessary to thi di : 






harmonizé; and, ifthat had been possible; 
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the combination of éalents and of sfake; 
for, their answer was, “aye, but what 
« will this Ministry do for us ?’———Lord 








har } Grenville had'been a party, and not only 
should a party but an active, and even a promi- 
tention « nent, party, to the whole of Mr. Pitr’s 
public measures; and, indeed, he had been, to 
se her all appearance, one of the principal ad- 
‘Fairs visers of all those measures, which had 
O bea given the most offence to the people, and 
“under | the remembrance of which was most 
ticular deeply engraven on their hearts, some of 
attach which measures, indeed, were actually 
‘more brought forward by himself,. and to this 
0. the day, bear hisname as part of their title 
1 with in common conversation ——Against all 
t, that these measures the Foxires had swarn 
in’ fae eternal hostility ; not an hostility founded 
‘euek on degree; or an hostility as to the more 
other orthe less; but an hostility against the prin- 
egree | ciple of the measures, which they held to 
ie i be outrageous and abominable at all times 
n of and under al! circumstances. Was it 
ange any wonder, then, that a ministry so com- 
ieee posed should not have had the confidence 
tn of the people? The Foxites had gained the 
ment good will of the people by this their hos- 
iach tility to those measures. Whatever they 
ven had of popular estimation was founded 
=e upon their opposition to Mr. Pirr and his 
on measures, and upon the confident hope 

‘a that the people cherished, that, whenever 
ak the Foxites came into power, they would 
‘ble undo those measures as far as it was possible, 


out and, that they ‘would act upon those o 
we site principles; to which they had been 
so long and solemnly pledging themselves.—— 


- _ An union with Lord Grenville, - therefore, 
A was ominous in its very sound. It pro- 
atBhy 


4 mised nothing that the people wanted ; 
4 but, on ‘the contrary, was a death-blow to 
of s their hopes——-—There were some, how- 

ever, who 'still hoped, that it was impossi- 
ngs ble, that the Foxites should not have taken 











“ care to insure the predominance of their 
: principles, and that, of course, Lord Gren- 
* ville had (in which there would have been 

nothing dishonourable) made up his mind 
ot to abandon the system of Mr. Pirt, which 
I | had brought so much misery upon’ the 
. country. But, alas! this: hope soon va- 
. nished. The predominance of Lord Gren- 
_ ville in every thing; in every 
a act of the administration ; and in every 
4 word of the whole party. To praise “t 
x ** great stutesman now no more” seemed to 

have been a ve stipulation on. the 
e : past’ of tie Hexiieb, who, to th 
t le shame, mortification, and fin: 

of all those who had 
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tached to them, seemed to vie with each 
other in seizing upon oceasions, ‘and mak- 
ing occasions, for uttering those offensive 
and insulting praises.——Nor was the ef- 
fect of this compromise confined to words. 
It was seen inacts of all sorts, as well of 
omission as commission. No changes were 
to be made in any of the offices, except 
those which immediately appertained to 
the ministry. The offices being all filled 
by the Prrrites, the persons filling them 
were the friends-of Lord Grenville, not a 
few of whom had, indeed, been promoted 
under his patronage. He and Mr. Pirr 
and Lord Metviure had, in fact, appoint- 


_ed the far greater part of the persons in of- 


fice; and, asif there had been a design ef- 
fectually to'exclude the Foxites, Mr. Ap- 
pincTon and his set of statesmen were in- 
cluded in the coalition; and, of ‘course, 
those whom ke also had appointed were to 
be kept in their places——-—Thus, there 
was no change, worth speaking of, in this 
respect. People still saw the same faces 
at all the offices; the same influence was 
felt; and the same spirit animated the 
whole budy. Whether in the Army, the 
Navy, the Law, the Taxing offices; the 
Church, the Magistracy; in all depart- 
ments, in every corner, the same influ. 
ence, the'same spirit, the same system, stilt 
prevailed.——-When the Foxites wished to 
remove this or that person, to make this or 
that change, they found that the person 
was a friend of either Lord Grenvitte or 
Mr. AvpincTon, or, that he was a friend 
of ** the great statesman now no more ;”’ and, 
as to changing measures, it was impossible 
to propose such change, without finding 
fault with the existing measures, without 
conveying, by inference, at least, a cen- 
sure on those measures; that could not 
be done without a tacit censure on Lord 
Grenville or Mr. Addington, or on “ the 
‘* great statesman nowno more;’’? and, to 
censure Lord Grénville, either expressly 
or tacitly, was not to’ be expected from 
men, who had placed him at their head. 
——Yet, all this might bave been borne 
by the people, who might have assented 


} to this species of forbearance; but, when 
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: | position to, and re 


they saw: forty thousand pounds ‘of the 
public money voted away by the Foxites 
to pay the debts of Mr. Prrr, upoa the 
: “them, of HIS 
NTRY ; when 


they saw ‘these same Foxites, who had 


of, the mea- 


sures and the whole~system of» Pirr ;: 
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when the people saw those Foxites, not a 
man of whom had not a thousand times 
repeated the assertion, that Pitt was the 
greatest enemy that England ever saw, 
and who had, indeed, seen the fulfilment 
of all their predictions as to the eflects of 
his measures ; when the people saw these 
same Foxites voting away forty thousand 
pounds of their money to pay the debts of 
this man, and voting him also a funeral at 
the public expence, and upon the grounds, 
expressly stated by them, that HISSERVICES 
TO THE COUNTRY demanded this tri- 
bute to his memory; when the people 
saw this, away went, at once, and for 
ever, all their contidence in the Foxites, 
all their friendship and all their respect. 
——This was amongst the first acts of the 
new-ministry, and, of all their acts, it cer- 
tainly was that which produced the great- 
est and most durable impression against 
them. It was so mortifying, it was such a 
cutting insult, it was such a cruel stab, a 
heart’s-core stab, to their former friends 
and supporters, not a few of whom had 
such everlasting reason to remember “ the 
public services’”’ of Mr. Pitt, and the whole 
of whom had become attached to the 
Foxites, because they constantly exposed and 
execrated his measures. In proportion as 
the Foxites sunk in the people’s estimation 
they became more vulnerable, and the 
whole ministry became more easily as- 
sailed by the then opposition, who are 
now in power; but, the Foxites suffered 
in two ways; for, every thing that sunk 
them in the eyes of the people, sunk them 
also in the ministerial scale, made them of 
less consequence there, and, of course, add- 
edto the relative weight of Lord Grenville, 
who, indeed, ina very short time, obtained 
acomplete predominance and, the minis- 
try became, as to all its measures, as to 
every thing affecting the nation, only ano- 
ther set of Pittites, every principle, every 
part and particle of the Prtr system being 
not only adhered to, but adhered to upon 
the express grounds of being that system, 
And, it was curious enough to hear both 
sides of the House contending, in many 
casé3, not so much whether the thing in 
question was good or bad, as whether it 


had been sanctioned by the example or 


the principles of “ the great statesman now 
“no more,” and both sides claiming the 





honour of being his close imitators,.———What | taken 


& scene was this for those to witness, who 
had, for so many years, been supporters of 
the Foxites ! It was impossible, that they 
should got be shocked at it. It was quite 





impossible to retain or regain their con. 
fidence after this; and, accordingly, » 
more hearty ablorrence of public men 
certainly was never excited than tha 
excited by the Foxites upon this occasion, 
At first men were silent ; the shame which 
always arises, in a greater or less degree, 
from misplaced confidence, restrained for 
a while the utterance of their indignation ; 
but, this restraint did not last long; and, 
when it did find a vent, indignation more 
strong never was expressed in this world, 
Here, too, Lord Grenville had the ad. 
vantage ; for, as the people had no reason 
to expect any thing in the way of change 
of system from him, he had not deceived 
them. He had never made them any 
promises; he had never professed any of 
those principles, by the profession of 
which the Foxites had gained the people’s 
confidence. He was well know to belong 
to the Pitt school; so far from ever 
having disclaimed it, he had taken all oc- 
casions of avowing its principles. He, 
therefore, lost nothing, while he gained, 
in the ministry, all the predominance that 
the sinking of the Foxites was calculated 
to give him; and thus, with them, the can- 
dle was burning at both ends: they were 
daily losing with the people, and daily los 
ing with him; and, at every successive fall 
they fell further and further at a time; 
till, at the end of a year, scarcely a man 
of them durst open his lips, except for the 
purpose of supporting some measure oF 
some principle which the whole of them 
had formerly condemned.——In this state 
was the late ministry, when it was broken 
up and dispersed with as little trouble and 
with as little impression upon the public as 
would arise from any man’s discharging 2 
dozen or two journeymen, and taking on 
others in their stead——-They were sup- 
planted by men, whom they affected to 
despise ; men whom they had laughed at ; 
men who, indeed, had had so much dread 
of them, that they had, only fifteen months 
before, scampered away out of office at 
their approach. But, these men had the 
gagacity to perceive, that their opponents 
were sunk in public estimation ; that the 
Foxites had been tried and found wanting ; 
and that, as to the people, all the par- 
ties were now alike. They saw, that 
a total indifference as to public men had 
ession of the. te’s minds ; 
and, which was of more importance than 
all other considerations put together, they 
had seen their opponents dothose things which 
would, in future, disarm them, ‘They sa”: 
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in short, their opponents fairly launched into 
system; they had, at their fingers’ ends, 
the example of their opponents for all thet 
they themselves could wishto do: and, to 
crownall, theyhad lord Grenville,at the head 
of these opponents, a sure guarantee that 
no hostility against them would, upon any 
pccasion, be pushed ¢o extremity; a sure gua- 
rantee, that the system would not be assailed, 
and that, tosecure themselves against all as- 
aults, they had nothing to do but tread 
the steps of “ the great statesman now no 
more.’’——-—These were the grounds upon 
which the present men went in supplant- 
ing the last ; and experience has fully 
verified all their expectations. ——W hile 
Lord Grenville is in the opposition what 


Shave they to fear; atleast while he is 


the acknowledged head of the opposition ; 
and of course, while the whole party have 
an eye to him in all their words and ac- 
While this is the case, the minis- 


hensions of a rude attack. ‘They may have 
to encounter now and then a question of a 
diplomatic, or commercial kind, or relating 
to general policy, or to the wisdom or 


folly of an Expedition; but, in THE 


SYSTEM they are safe. There may be 


some very able manceusring uponthe plain; 


some fine regular combats, in which the mi- 


nisters may be pushed to the glacis, with 
the loss perhaps, of their outworks ; but, 


in the SYSTEM, in the body of the place, 
covered by the name of “ the great states- 


“man now. no more,” they are safe ; for 
that is a rampart that Lord Grenville will 


never consent to scale or to batter.. The 
opposition, under Lord Grenville do, and 
always must, fight in muffes, while their 
opponents come at them with good bony 


fists. It has always been regarded asa 


great thing to have afriend in the enemy’s 
camp ; what must it be, then, to have for 
that friend the enemy’s Commander in Chief ? 
How fearful mustthe odds, then, be? Yet, 
it iswith an odds of this kind against them, 
that the Foxites have been carrying on the 
— warfare ever since January 1806. 
o wonder that they have had such an 
abundance of “ negative success.’——I do 
not impute to Lord Grenville any double- 
ing. On the contrary, he appears to 

me to have acted, all along, ‘a very open 
part. He. will join in endeavours to put 
out the ministry and get into their places, 
if he = with certain means; if he 
can do it without going beyond cer- 
in lengths ;.if he can do it without 


violating any of the principles of the Pitt 
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sysTEM; if he can do it, and be at the 
head himself. and make all those under 
him laud the Gods for having given birth 
to William Pitt, he will do it, but he will 
net do it upon any other conditions. 
There is nothing at all unfair in this ; it is 
natural in him to exact the conditions on 
which he intends to co-operate ; the only 
thing to be astonished at is, the folly 
(to say nothing worse of it) of the Foxites 
in supposing that they will ever obtain 
ower by yielding to such conditions. ———I 
now well, that Mr. Fox had no stomach 
to the ministry that was formed in 1506. 
He was decidedly against its being com- 
posed as it was. He wished to be left 
out of it personally, and would have 
given it support where he could. He 
was, after a great deal of persuasion, 
prevailed upon to take office; but, I take 
upon me to assert, that he did it with ez- 
treme reluctance. This I know to be true. 
He must have foreseen the consequences, 
They soon began to make their appear- 
ance; and, there can be no doubt, that 
they hastened his death; which, for his 
own sake, should have happened one 
year sooner than it did——Such is the 
true history of the late ministry ; and, after 
this retrospect, is it possible for any one 
to suppose, that the Prince Regent could, 
if he wished it, have gone on with a mi- 
nistry composed in the same way, starting with 
a Majority against them in both Houses, 
and having such small means of influence 
as the Restrictions had left in the hands of 
the Prince? I repeat my opinion, that the 
Regent had no great liking to a ministry 
with Lord Grenville at its head, notwith- 
standing what has been said to the con- 
trary. There were many reasons for his 
not liking such a ministry ; and, it cannot 
be supposed; it is to contradict the voice 
of human nature to suppose, that he could 
like to take as his prime minister, the man 
who had. been the principal cause of im- 
posing the restrictions upon him. It was 
rd Grenville and his immediate con- 
nections who decided the question in both 
Houses. If they had joined in the vote 
for Address and not Bill, it would have 
been carried, and the Prince would have 
been Regent without any Restrictions ¢wo 
months ago. Lord Grenville laid most man- 
fully on upon the ministers; but it was 
with respect to points of comparatively 
trifling importance. He laid on upon 
them with great force with regard to én- 
ferior points; the greater part of his 
‘Speeches were very much against them; 
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but, upon all the material points, he gave 
them his vote. He might have prevented 
the Restrictions; he and his immediate 
connections turned the scale. It was 
owing to them, therefore, that the Re- 
strictions were imposed; and, indeed, 
that the Houses proceeded by Bill instead 
of Address. I shall be told, perhaps, 
and sb, I dare say, the Prince was, 
that this line of conduct was necessary 
to preserve the consistency of Lord Gren- 
ville, who had taken the same line in the 
time of the “ great stalesman now no more.” 
To which, had I been in the Prince’s 
place, I should have answered: « Very 
«“ well; that may be very right in Lord 
« Grenville; but, let him, then, keep his 
“ consistency to himself, and let me exer- 
* cise what little power he has left me 
“under the advice of another.’?———But, 
was the consistency of Lord Grenville so 
great, so mighty an object, that the con- 
sistency of the Prince was to be wholly 
overlooked? It should be recollected, 
that, in 1788, the Prince expressed certain 
opinions and principles, as well as Lord 
Grenville; the Prince then declared most 
decidedly against such restrictions, as hos- 
tile to every principle of the constitution ; and, 
having again now repeated the substance 
of that declaration, in his Answer to the 
Deputation from the two Houses, would 
it have been very consistent in him to take 
Lord Grenville as his piime minister ? But, 
I dare say, that there are people, who 
think nothing at all of this, compared with 
the precious consistency of Lord Gren- 
~ville. The Prince has taken Mr. Per- 
ceval, I shall be told, who proposed those 
restrictions against which His Royal 
Highness had protested. But, there is a 
great deal of diflerence in the two cases. 
He, inall probability, diked the one much 
about as much as the other; but, the con- 
duct of the two, though tending to the 
same point with regard to him, must be 
viewed in a very difierent. light. Mr. 
Perceval was the minister of the King, Lord 
Grenville was not : Mr. Perceval was act- 
ing, IN appearance at least, in pursuance 
of his duty or attachment, fava another; 
Lord Grenville was the champion of his 
OWN consistency. Besides, there is a 
wide difference between the making of a 
muuster, and the taking of a minister 
ready made to his hands. If Lord Gren- 
ville had- become minister, it would have 
been the Prince's own act, and he would 
have been looked upon as, in reputation 


‘Wleast, responsible for the measures and 


Cc 





principles of the administration. He now 
merely suffers his father’s ministers to oo 
on as they were going on before, and a 
they would have gone on, if nothing had 
happened to his father ——Here are rea, 
sons more than suflicient to account fo, 
the Prince’s preferring Mr. Perceval to 
Lord Grenville; but, if there were not, 
others would not be wanting ; for, I insist, 
that it would have been impossible for the 
Prince to have carried on the Government 
with Lord Grenville at the head of it, 
The ministry would have been made up 
of men, who would have had no part of 
the community cordially with them. All 
the old true Anti-Jacobin tribe, all the 
contractors, all the tax-gatherers, the re. 
strained Bank people, the Eastern Enm- 
pire people, the country Bankers, the 
Lloyd’s and the Exchange people, a great 
majority of the Clergy and of the Justices 
of the peace, and nine-tenths of the good 
old women of both sexes; all these are 
for the present ministers. If a Parliamen- 
tary Reforming ministry had been chosen, 
they would have had all the active and 
independent part of the people of Eng- 
land and of the whole. kingdom. But, 
a ministry with Lord Grenville at its 
head, would have had nothing for 
them but their “ stake,’ as Mr. Perry 
calls it; nothing but their estates and 
their tenants; and that is not suflicicnt, 
think of it what they will.——So that, 
as I said in my last, leaving all léhings 
and dislikings out of the question, the 
Prince had no other choice, than that 
which lay between the parliamentary reform- 
ers and the present men. Had I beenin bis 
place I should have chosen the former: 
but, men differ in their tastes; and, at any 
rate, let not the most of those who com 
posed the late ministry blame the Prince 
for taking Ma. Pencevat, whom they sup- 
ported and “ rallied round” upon every o- 
casion, when it was interesting to the peo 
ple that they should be his assailants. 
They have now their reward for that: and, 
much good may it do them. They called 
the petitions of the people “ popular cla- 
“ mour,’’ they call the parliamentary ' 
formers, “a low degraded crew:”” they 
have recently flung Sir SamuEt Romilly 
a for denying to Mr. Psrr the 

cter of “ a great statesman,” and now 
they are flung overboard themselves, with the 
mortification of seeing not a single band 
stretched out to save them,.and of -hearia 
millions of voices exclaim, down ! dow? : 


down to the lowest deep, never to 1 
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gain !—--They were prepared, I believe, 
fling overboard some others besides Sir 
Samuet Romitiy. Every one whe had taken 
he side of Sir Francis Burdett. When 
ord AncarsatD Hamitron brought for- 
vard his motion about Lord CastTLe- 
EAGH, last session, how did they then act? 
ven then they “ rallied roand.”” Andis 
here, can there be any man beast enough 
o regret, that the Prince has rejected 
em? I trust not; and am quite sure, 
hat all those who can make a retreat from 
hem, will do it. They may attempt other 
soalitions ; but, they will not succeed. 
There is now no ground left for an opposi- 
ion to stand upon, but Parliamentary Re- 
orm; and, those who will not stand for- 


ward boldly for that great measure, may as 


yell hold their tongues. 


Mr. Finnerty.——In another part of 


this Number, I have inserted a report of 
the proceedings of yesterday, in the 
Court of King’s Bench, relative to this 


gentleman. I have no room for any 
emarks here; but I cannot refrain from 
ecommending the Report (which I have 
aken from the Times, that being the fullest 
could find) to the attention of my read- 
rs. It is a very interesting case of the 


kind, and any case of this kind must be 
ery unimportant indeed, that is not of more 
mportance to us than any war that the 


We are 
00 apt to pass over these things lightly. 
e suffer our minds to be amused with 


What is going on in Sicily and Portugal ; 


d quite overlook what is passing under 
bur noses. The discomfiture of the em- 


bryo ministry has engrossed public at- 


ention for. many days past; but, I will 
venture to say, that it is not of a thou- 
andth part so much importance to the 
buntry as this case of Mr. Finnerty is 
It is the business of every man, 

d particularly of every man who thinks 
of putting pen to paper, to read and 
ell consider and take warning by and 
bear in mind and remember as long as he 
has breath in his body and make his 
ildren understand and remember this 


ase, 
Phebe W™. COBBETT. 
ate Pri ewgate, Friday, 


(@- PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
I notified before, that the Debates of 


his Session, and in future, would be, pub- } 
shed in PARTS. The FIRST PART of 
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the Debates of this Session is now ready 
for delivery, at the Publishers’, containing 
the Debates and Proceedings from the ist 
of November last, to the 20th of De- 


cember. 


STATE TRIALS. The Ninth Volume 
of this Work is also now ready for delivery. 
It comprises the period from the 24th year 
to the 26th year of Charles the Second, 
and contains many very important articles 
which.will be found in-no other Collect:on 
of this-kind. 





MR. FINNERTY. 


Proceedings and Sentence’ in the Case of 
Mr, Peter Finnerty, for a Libel on 
Lord Castlereagh.—In the Court of 
King’s Bench, 8th Feb. 1811. 


The Atrorney GeNEkAL prayed the 
Judgment of the Court against Mr. Perer 
Finnerty, for a libel on Lord Cast s- 
REAGH, 

Mr. Finnerty having appeared in Court, 
presented his affidavits. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I have endeavoured to 
shape this amended affidavit so as to meet 
your Lordship’s wishes. Perhaps, how- 
ever, notwithstanding my care and my 
strict adherence to the precedent on which 
I have framed it, some errors may have 
crept in, which I hope may be imputed to 
my inexperience. Shall I point out, to 
save your Lordship’s time, the place to 
which it was read before the Court inter- 
rupted it? 

Lord Ettensoroucu.—No, I desired 
you to bring a new and inoffensive affida- 
vit; I hope you have taken my well- 
meant advice. 

Mr. Finnerty. —J have to remark on 
something which fell from the Counsel on 
the last occasion. 

Court.—Not now; let the affidavit be 
read first. 

The affidavit was here read. It detailed, 
in the first place, the reasons why the de- 
fendant was not in Court before, when 
judgment was prayed against him; it next 
proceeded to state why he had suffered 
judgment-to go by default ; he now, how- 
ever, stated his belief of every circum- 
stance with which he had charged Lord 
Castlereagh, and at this period offered the 
truth in justification. 

Lord ELLensorovcn.—I objected to this 
before: I warned you to amend it by to- 
day ; you have come here, however, with- 


out appearing to have profited by our ad- 
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vice or our indulgence. I hope, Sir, you 
come in the proper spirit to mitigate a 
crime of: which you have confessed the 
commission. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I have, I hope, come 

here to-day with a suitable spirit. I have 
come here, however, under no conscious- 
ness of guilt, and I willavownone. That 
part of the affidavit which you have now 
interrupted, you suffered to be proceeded 
with on a former day. The part to which 
the Court objected has been expunged: I 
have expunged above two thirds of the 
aflidavit, but have suffered that to which 
no objection was made to remain. 
- Lord Etvensporoucu.—Then, hand it 
back to him. We reject it, Sir; you got 
very indulgent advice from us, and you 
have rejected it; you must take the con- 
sequence. 

Mr. Finnerty.—My Lord, you made 
no objection to this on a former day, and 
that misled me. I am willing, however, 
to have it framed unexceptionably by any 
referee your Lordship chooses. 

Covurt.—No, Sir, the Court will not 
hear of a referee. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Will you, then, allow 
me till to-morrow to have it re-cast, ac- 
cording to your Lordship’s wishes? 

The Court.—No, we are not to wait 
here till you condescend to conform to the 
law. You were before told by me that 
this affidavit was improper, yet you have 
persisted. _ If you have any unexception- 
able affidavits which can do you good, we 
will hear them. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Am I, then, for one 
error, to be excluded from the benefit of 
my most important affidavit? I have 
shaped it by Draper’s case, and I desire it 
may be read. 

The Court.—Sir, your pertinacity shall 
not influence us. There may be a thou- 
sand distinctions between Draper’s case 
and this. 

Mr. Fiynerty.—Well, then, be it so, 
though I have affidavits here which would 
astonish the country; since I am excluded 
from presenting them, it is my misfortune. 
Here is one unexceptionable. 

The affidavit of David Power, Esq. a 
volunteer in the army at Walcheren, was 
here read, stating the imminent peril in 
which Mr. Finnerty stood from Lord Cas- 
The alder 

idavit of Doctor Lipscombe was 
also read, stating, that he had attended Mr. 
Finnerty in November last, and that he 


was then in extreme danger of derange- 


warrant of Lord Castlereagh. 


ment and death, owing to anxiety of ming: 
and that he was not yet quite recovered, : 

Mr. Finnexty.—When I last appeared 
here, the first interruption I experienced 
was from the informality of Doctor 0’Cop. 
nor’s affidavit; providentially I have y. 
ceived a more correct one since from Bap. 
don—I now offer it. 

The Court.—Who is this O’Connog? 

Mr. Finnerty.—He is a Gentleman who 
was transported on the mere unsupported 


The Court.—Reject this. 

Mr. Finnerty.—If you believe Lord 
Castlereagh guilty, of course it may be re. 
jected. If you do not believe him guilty, 
I pledge myself here to produce, if | am 
allowed, above fifty affidavits, confirming 
on his part horrors so unparalleled, that 
not a man who hears he but will invoke 
the Throne of Justice for vengeance on 
his head. I offer this affidavit on the prin- 
ciple which Lord Mansfield— 

The Court.—We will not hear it. 

Mr. Finnenty.—Here, then, is the afi- 
davit of Mr. Clare. 

The Court.—Who is Clare? 

Mr. Finnerty.—The affidavits will tell 
that. The description will take up 
much time as the reading. It has been 
sworn before the Judges of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland. 

Mr. Clare’s affidavits stated, that in the 
year 1798, various kinds of torture, such 
as whippings, picketings, half-hangings, 
&c. &c. were practised in Dublin, clove 
to the Castle Gate. He swore also that 
Lord Castlereagh must have heard the 
cries, 

“The Court.—Can it be endured that 
such affidavits as this are to be put in when 
we have expressed our determination 0 
the subject, and given our advice? 

Mr. Garrow.—Certainly, my Lord, tt 
ought not to be tolerated. You have 
given this mau an entire week, and he has 
chosen to remain obstinate. - 

Mr. Finnerty.—I offer she affidavit (0 
be read: it will substantiate every thing 
I have stated in the original libel. 

The Court.—Sir, have you apy inoffet- 
sive affidavit? ’ 

Mr. Finnerty.—My Lords, according 
to the doctrine which was laid down by 
this Court, that truth was no justification, ! 
pleaded guilty on my. trial: I did so be 
ge understood that on. being brougit 
up for judgment, 1 mi 
truth in pre A 
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precedents. Since the law was against 
me, Ihave deferred to it ; but nothing on 
‘earth shall induce me to make any sub- 
mission to Lord Castlereagh. No, my 
Lords, your language to Gale Jones on his 
trial was, that he had no proof of what he 
had stated. Thatshall not apply to me. 
‘I here tender you the plain, unquestiona- 
ble evidence of Lord Castlereagh’s guilt. 
I have written not a syllable which I can- | 
not prove. I now offer to do so; and in 
the face of this Court and of the country, | 
to exhibit him, beyond all doubt, the 
basest individual who ever prostituted the 
high office repused in him. 

The Court.jWe cannot hear this. 
You may now utter fresh libels against 
Lord Castlereagh, which he can have no 

rtunity of rebutting. 
*PNTr. Siidabiceat Ten my Lord, he will 
‘have an opportunity. I offer my affi- 
_ davits. Let him, as Colonel Draper did, 
put in counter-affidavits, if he can, and 

_ thus rebut my evidence. If he cannot do 
| this, he must stand arraigned and convicted 
before the country. I ask your Lordships 

' to give him the opportunity ; or if you do 
not, [ ask you, in the name of all that is 
sacred, how can you reconcile it to your- 
selves to send me to a prison for uttering 
the truth? Will you hear my affidavits ? 

The Court.—No ; not if they are the 
same as these which you have offered. 
They cannot plead in mitigation. 

Mr. Finnerty.—According to this, I 

' am curious to hear what your Lordship 

- means by mitigation. Iagain offer my 
affidavits. 

The Court—I said before, not to the 
purport of those you have offered. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I shall, then, state the 
purport of afew; and then your Lordship 
can receive or reject them as they pro- 
ceed. I have here an affidavit of, under 
his government, a father and son tor- 
tured side byside. Will you read that ? 

The Court.—No. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Here is another from 
Mr. Hughes, whom Lord Castlereagh saw 
after the torture had been inflicted : his 
back was raw with the scourge, and his 
ree mun of blood loosely flung around 

im. 

The Covat.—Why, this is contumacy 
to the Coart ! 
aumento: wish to offer none, | 

) not to repel judgme 
but to vindicate my chitvected!” - 

tron isdearer to me than life ; anJin com- 

parison with the loss of that, any punish- 
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ment within power’s limits to inflict has 
little terrors for me. I have offered now 
to prove the truth of all my statements. 
According to the law, I may be called a 
libeller ; but if I had not offered my affi- 
davits, I might be called a liar also. Since 
the Court does not choose to hear the 
truth of this averment, | proceed to an- 
other. 

Mr. Dixon’s affidavit stated that he was 
a Yeoman in 1798; that he saw three 
peasants whipped and tortured without 
trial.—— 

The Court.—What does this prove ? 

Mr. Finnerty.—It goes on to state that 
these cruelties were committed with Cas- 
tlereagh’s sanction and privity. 

The Court.—You have been often tol: 
these things were irrelevant. Do not 
compel us to send you back to prison till 
next Term, in order that you may come 
here to receive our jadgment in a becom- 
ing manner. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I have been at very 
great trouble and expence to procure those 
affidavits. I went to Ireland for the pur- 
pose, and I now offer them again, with 
the observation, that they do not contain 
one hundredth part of the atrocities which 
I could prove against this man. I have, 
however, sufficient for my et sre Here 
they are, sworn before the judges of Ire- 
land by honest men. I press them upon 
the Court neither with presumption nor 
pertinacity, and I quote the case of Colo- 
nel Draper to support me. Not one word 
has been said to overtisrow that case. 
Colonel Draper was allowed to prove 
every word, and he was held to bail. 
Colonel Draper offered false affidavits, 
yet they were heard; he offered irrelevant 
‘affidavits, yet they were not interrupted. 
I here offer true and relevant affidavits, 
and 1 demand equal justice. I refer your 
lordships to no statute which you may 
construe at your discretion. I produce 
to you no dicta of those who have pre- 
ceded you, and by whom you are not 
bound ; but I quote to you your own wise, 

ern, uncontradicted act, in a case 
which occurred not two years since. If 
any thing were wanting to prove the vile 
malignity with which my enemy has 
persecuted me, I have merely to mention, 
that on the very day when this Court 
were protracting my appearance on ac- 
count of ill-health, the Attorney of my 
prosecutor was seeking me out, loading me 
with the foulest, falsest obloquy, and endea- 
vouring to drag me from my bed of sick- 
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ness to my dungeon. Since my aflidavits 
cannot be read, let this fact prove the per- 
secution I have suffered. 

The Covrr.—dince you have no pro- 
per affidavits to produce, you may now 
speak on any topics you think reicvant. 

Mr. Finnerty.—No; let the Attorney- 
General begin: I choose to have the privi- 
lege of hos sabe to him. 

The Arrorney-Grnerat —No ; in the 
case of the King against Budd, it was 
ruled that where no affidavits were pro- 
duced either on the part of the prosecution 
er defence, the defendant was first to 
speak in mitigation and the prosecutor to 
answer him. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Certainly,Lord Kenyon 
ruled itso; but I should suppose that your 
Lordships will prefer the precedent which 
you have yourselves established. I allude 
to the case of Draper, where Mr, Garrow 
and Mr. Nolan, I believe, spoke first for the 
prosecution, and then Mr. Serjeant Best 
rose for the defence, in reply, when the 
business ended by Draper’s being held to 
bail. I shall rest on Draper’s case until it 
be controverted, 

Mr. Garrow.—As there is nothing for 
the prosecutor to speak upon but the in- 
formation, of course it must follow that 
the defendant should first speak, or else 
what can the prosecutor have toreply to? 

The Court.—As to Draper’s case, 
some irregularity may have crept in, 
perhaps from the indifference of the Coun- 
sel, or some other cause; but we cannot 
suffer that irregu!arity to contravene esta- 
blished usage. 

Mr. Cutrrorv.—My Lord, the rule, as 
quoted by the Attorney-General, only 
applies to cases where affidavits were 
produced. Here two, those of Power and 
Lipscombe, have been read. 

The Coust.—No, none on the part of 
the prosecution. Mr. Finnerty, now pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Finnenty.—I am well aware, my 
Lords, of the many disadvantages under 
which I stand this day ; but of none am I 
more sensible of than having unhappil 
squared my conduct by a decision, which 
until now acted on, has been so suddenly 
rejected. I have also the misfortune: to 
have that sworn testimony which I have 
offered, refused; and to hear charges 
made against me, which it is not allowed 
to me to rebut. I cannot, indeed, devise 
what the Attorney General may offer for 
his client. Perhaps, fertile in expedients, 
he may declare his innocence. In this he 


will but follow the example of the noble 
Lord himself, who openly declared in his 
place in parliament, that there was no 
torture inflicted in Ireland. Such ay 
effect had this hardy and unblushing de. 
claration, that I well remember, whey 
Mr. Dallas was defending the tortures of 
Picton in Trinidad, on the precedent of 
those inflicted in Ireland, - the Judge 
stopped him by the assertion, that there 
was no punishment inflicted in that coun. 
try but by Court-martial. It is not for me, 
however, to anticipate what may be his 
defence: sufficient will it be for me if | 
repel his accusation. What are the crimes 
of which I am accused? I am accused of 
being oppressed, and not submitting—of 
being slandered, and opposing him who 
traduced me—of acting on the first law, 
which God and nature have implanted in 
the heart of man, that of self-preservation ! 
Is this to be deemed a crime? Good God, 
are we come to such a crisis, that in this 
land of freedom, the tyrant may torture 
us, and we are not to turn—the slanderer 
may assail us, and we are not to oppose— 
the persecutor may pursue us, and we are 
not to resist him! Are we, when oppress- 
ed, and spurned, and trampled on, to be 
denied the last refuge of misery—com- 
plaint? ask this day no indulgence—I 
supplicate no mercy. Give me an im: 
partial hearing, a patient attention, pure 
and unmixed justice. Justice, my Lords, 
is consistent and compatible with freedom: 
inild, tolerant and unbiassed, she seeks 
but the clear and candid truth to produce 
a decision consonant to her character. 
Give me to-day that justice, and | shall 
have little apprehension, You see me here 
oppressed, but innocent—respectful, but 
undaunted—reverential to this Court, but 
not regardless of my character—and sup- 
ported, under all my difficulties, by the 
conviction, that a British Hall of Justice 
is the last place where apprehension 
should enter. It may be asked me, why, 
if I am innocent, did I withdraw my plea! 
I will tell your lordships: Very early i 
this prosecution I heard the Bench de- 
clare, that any evidence of the truth which 
I should offer could not extenuate my 
guilt. That, they said, was law. Here 
then, I was, an innocent man, without the 
right to prove my innocence. What was 
Ito do? Surely, not to oppose the autho- 
rity of this Court, and trust to the simple 
statement of an unlettered individual like 
myself, to combat it with a jury. . No, 
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then, as I was, I allowed judgment to-go 
by default, in, it seems, the vain hope, 
that that truth: which could not ward off a 
verdict might still mitigate a punishment. 
I supplicate no mercy—I contess no guilt. 
I know Lord Castlereagh too well, and 
respect myself too-much, to supplicate | 
Fhis clemency. If I had traduced him, I 
should apologise ; and even still in the 
rison to which I shall be sent, if it can be 
roved to me that I have uttered one syl- 
| fable of falsehood, I shall make atonement; 
for I dislike no human being so much as 
‘to disregard the truth. But I have little 
idea of ever being undeceived. Here are 
before me the horrid testimonies of his 
'atrocities—here are the speaking proofs 
' which sullied him in Ireland—here are the 
'records, which, if read this day, would 
‘present such cruelties as never before 
branded the barbarism of the most un- 
civilised nations, 

The Court here interfered, and told 
»the defendant he was proceeding irregu- 
larly. 

Mr. Finnerty.—-I do not come here un- 
informed on this subject. I have exa- 
mined and digested it. I have traced it 
from its vicious author, who hoped, vainly 
hoped, by its invention to shield his me- 
mory from the obloquy it merited. The 
result of. my research has been, that the 
Jaw of libel is the will of the judge. If 
the Attorney-General presented a book for 

_ prosecution, and the Bench once said it 
| was a libel, under the present law the Jur 
must find itso. No matter whether the 
| person libelled be innocent or guilty, he 
who accuses him must be convicted. In 
the words of Sir Thomas Mallett, “ libel- 
ling against a common strumpet is as great 
an offence as against an honest woman, 
and perhaps more dangerous to the breach 
of the peace ; for as the woman said, she 
should never grieve to be told of her red 
nose if she had not one in redlity.’’ Lord 
Castlereagh has pretended a most violent 
regard for his character. But how ludi- 
crous is this delicacy ! See, if he had pro- 
ceeded against me by information, he 
might have sworn my statement was false ; 
if he had proceeded by actien, I might 
have sworn it was true: but no, he chooses 
to proceed criminally, where neither can 
take place; and this he calls a vindica- 
tion of his character! Tell me, my Lords, 
does such a course proceed from solicitude 
or tesentment ? 
‘ Sir Simon Le Bianc-—-You-are trayel- 
ling quite out of the road, 
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Mr. Finnenty.—I am not deviating from 
the law. e 

Lord ELLENBoRovUGH.—Sir, unless you 
take the warning which has been so re- 
peatedly given you, the Court must let its 


justice overcome its compassion. 


Mr. Finnerty.—lf you think this pro- 


'secution has been instituted to clear Lord 


‘astlereagh, of course you will allow me 
to clear myself by proviig his guilt. 

Lord EttENsoxoucu.—No : the prose- 
cution has been brought to satisfy the jus- 
tice of the country by the prevention of 
libels. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Lord Castlereagh is 
anxious for his character, and so am I for 
mine. Is he to escape, and am I to be 
libelled. with impunity ? _[ kiow well some 
have been even rewarded for it: but the 
calumnies of bad men “ pass by me as the 
idle wind which I regard not.’’—~1 have 
never spoke against the truth, but 1 have 
opposed oppression ;—there is my crime. 
I have advocated reform—the principle 
which gave Chatham immortality, and his 
son power: which nas given Whitbread, 
Sheridan, and Burdett the confidence of 
the nation—which makes that na ion look 
up to the Prince for measures, in which I 
trust and hope he may not disappoint 
them. I have advocated innucence, and 
in so doing I have transgressed a law 
which no human being can ascertain, 
No man can charge me with a sinister view 
indoing so. I trust I shall hear no accne 
sation of “ base lucre’’ made against me, 
as it was against another individual in this 
Court; a strange accusation to come from 
him, forsooth, who never opens his month 
without a fee. I know a prejudice is ex- 
cited against those who atkack men in 
power: but do not they sometimes de- 
serve it? Do you not remember how 
James, Coke, and that wicked Bacon, then 
Attorney-General, conspired against an 
innocent individual? Do you not remem- 
ber the monster Jefferies? But, thank 
God, the record of his punishment has ac- 
companied the record of his guilt; let it 
be a sacred admonition to all who are weak 
or wicked enough to prefer the transient 
favour of a Court to the pure and beauteous 
permanency of virtue! Yet what was Jef- 
feries to—But, my Lords, I check myself. 
Lord Kenyon says, a libeller has no right 
to complain when libelled ; as sound doc- 
trine as ever he promulgated. You will 
not deny it, my Lords: if so,then you will 
not punish me, for you cannot punish the 
censor of him who has wasted the treasure 
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313) 
of the people, and the blood of his species. 
When this man was sending out the great- 
est expedition which ever sailed from Eng- 
land, how was he employed ?+—-Why, in 
watching me. Better would it have been 
3f he had been sending bark to the fine sol- 
diery he sent to perish, and whom I saw 
dying for the want of it. But why did I 

to Walcheren? Simply at the request 
of Sir Home Popham ; whose letter I have 
in my hand, requesting me to give a nar- 
rative of the expedition. Castlereagh pre- 
vented me; and, besides my persvnal in- 
juries, occasioned me a pecuniary loss of 
near 600/. ‘The Attorney-General chose 
to say 1 was unfit. “ Unfit!’ this phrase 
is something in the style of Sterne’s 
inuendo; any man may fill it up as he 
pleases. Why was I unfit? Idefy the 
Attorney-General to answer me in any 
other way, than that he wanted to preju- 
dice the public mind against me. 

The Count.—Why, you are hardly 
uttering a syllable which is not libelous. 
We shall certainly remand you. 

Mr. Finnerty.—I was in this Court 
when Gilbert Wakefield was heard, with- 
out interruption, for three hours; but if 
you do not choose to hear me, of course I 
must desist. 

The Court.—We wish to hear you, if 
rou are not indecorous. 

Mr. Finnerry.—Well, then, since this 
topic is displeasing, I shall have recourse 
to another which may prove more palata- 
ble. i 
every thing with which I have charged 
Castlereagh in Ireland is true. 

The Court.—That is not in evidence. 

Mr. Finnerty.—See to what a state 
your Lordships have reduced me. You 
first say, when I offer you evidence, you 
will not receive it ; and then, when I refer 
to a point, you turn round and tell me, it 


is not inevidence! Shall I be at liberty to 
proceed ? 

The Court. —Not in this way. 

Mr. Finnerty.—Every thing I have 
stated is true. I had no other way of pro- 
ceeding. An action against Castlereagh, 
I was told, could not succeed ; and so, in 
order to shield myself from his cool and 
cautious calumny, I could only have re- 
course to the press. I now come to the 
case of Orr. The Attorney-General has 
said that Lord Yelverton re to recom- 
mend Mr. Orr to mercyame 
ann Court.—You cannot proceed on 

at 


Mr. Foowary.—I suppose, I shall have 


Lhave sworn in my affidavits that | 
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the same indulgence which was given t, 
Mr. Wakefield ? 

Lord Ettensoroucs did net know wha 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield might have uttereg 
during those 3 hours, but 1f it was as irre. 
levant as what the defendant was now 
uttering, he hoped the Court interfered to 
suppress it. 

Mr. Finnerty asked to what other vin. 
dication of his character he could have re. 
sorted, than the one which he adopted: 
He applied to Counsel, on the subject of 
bringing an action against Lord Castle. 
reagh, who advised him from the measure, 
But, after the publication of the order for 
his retarn home, he was asked by every 
person he met, whether he meant to sub. 
mit to have imputed to him the treasona- 
ble views which that order suggested ? He 
therefore wrote his Appeal to the Public, 
Was it possible that that order could origi. 
nate in any thing but the ill-will of Lord 
Castlereagh ? and was the defendant to 
sacrifice his own feelings to preserve his 
Lordship’s ? A libel was a misdemeanouwr, 
inasmuch as it tended to a breach of the 
peace; the defendant hoped, therefore, 
that it would not be visited with more se- 
verity than a duel or a manslaughter, 


‘which were actually breaches of the peace. 


The defendant alluded to a statute of the 
reign of Philip and Mary, by which, libel 
was punished by a fine of 100/. and an 
imprisonment of a month ; and to another 
statute of Elizabeth, in which a similar 
light punishment was inflicted upon libel. 
He was aware, however, that there were 
precedents of punishing libel by slitting 
the nose, and even by death. But there 
was one precedent established by the pre- 
sent Court, upon which he particularly 
stood. It was the case of Mr. Heriot, 
who was found guilty of a libel in the Sun 
newspaper upon Lord St. Vincent, accus 
ing him of having neglected to send intel 


} ligence of the commencement of war ‘0 


our colonial possessions. That was 2 sedi- 
tious libel ; the present defendant’s w2% 
not—that libel was false, his was true; 
Lord St. Vincent had never given Mr. 
Heriot any offence—Lord Castlereagh had 
bent the. whole force of his hostility on the 
defendant ; the person libelled there w% 
a man, the brilliancy of whose naval che 
racter, splendid as it was, was throw? 
comparatively into the shade by 
transcendant excellence of his litical 
character—the person alleged to libel- 
led here was Lord Castlereagh! And y°’ 
Mr. Heriot. was panished with only 
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sonths imprisonment, and then discharged 


ithout fine or bail. The defendant also 


dverted to the case of Colonel Draper, 


ho was punished with only six months’ 
mprisonment; and to the case of Mr. 


Blagdon, who was punished only with that 


xtent of imprisonment, for a libel also on 
ord St. Vincent. 

Mr. Finnerty proceeded to state, that 
n consequence of the part which he had 


laken in the Middlesex elections of 1802 
nd 1804, he had had the misfortune to 


nake the Magistrates of that county his 
emies. There was a particular prison 
nder their control; and it would be death 


> him to be sent thither. He would ra- 


er be disposed of as Buonaparté dis- 
osed of Palm, the book-seller, than be 
nt to the Cold-bath-fields prison. He 


losed with the full assurance that the 


ourt would always recollect the maxim 
Blackstone, that next to the satisfac- 


jon of justice, a Judge ought to look to the 
atisfaction of the public. He quoted a 


ecision of Chief Justice Lee, who refused 
motion for an information against a man, 
ho advertised to caution the public not 
» trust his wife upon his credit, upon the 
ound that the man had no other mode 
obtaining redress. If this man could 
prosecuted, a fortior? he could not be 
nished. The defendant applied this 
e to his own; and said, that to accuse 
ord Castlereagh was the only way in 


thich he could justify himself, He also 


uoted the case of the Abbot of St. Al- 
’3, who wanted to punish a man for 
omplaining that he had made him a 
ckold. Just so, would Lord Castlereagh 
uish the defendant for complaining that 
Lordship had called him a traitor. 
Mr. Finnerty then read some extracts 
bm Lord Erskine’s speeches, which the 
burt would allow to be of no authority, 
they were the mere dicta of an advo- 
te. He declared that he had no inten- 
bn to write a libel: if it were told him, 
twas bound to know what was a libel, 
would reply, that surely an individual, 
professional and uneducated as he was, 
ight be allowed mot to understand a 
ence which had divided the most learned 
uges of the country. The Noble and 
arned Judge on the Bench, and the At- 
ney General, differed as to what was a 
lin Mr. Perry’s late case; and surely 
> law of libel was one to which the 
im of ignorantia legis non exeusat did 
apply. If the record of a severe 
ent upon the defendant sented 
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down to posterity, accompanied with the 
slightest biographical sketch of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, would not the reader exclaim, 
«« What must have been the state of those 
laws under which an individual was pu- 
nished for complaining of oppression :”’ 
The eye of England, interested in every 
thing ‘which was done by that Court, 
especially with what related to the law of 
libel and the freedom of the press, and pre- 
eminently the eye and heart of the de- 
fendant’s native land (Ireland), he had the 
satisfaction to know were turned with the 
greatest anxiety to the result of that day’s 
judgment. Bat it might be said that this 
was not a controversy between Lord Cas- 


tlereagh and the defendant; the breach of 


the peace, the violation of the law, were 
the objects of the indictment. The de- 
fendant knew not in what part of the 
country the peace would be broken on 
behalf of Lord Castlereagh’s character; for 
upon that subject every body was of one 
mind. What the defendant had said 
throughout the libel and that day, he was 
ready to prove. He hoped he had ad- 
hered to his promise of saying nothing 
offensive to the highest Ministers of the 
law in England, as he regarded the Court 
to be. If he had tendered an inadmissi- 
ble affidavit, it contained not a single 
atom, but what there was precedent for in 
Col. Draper’s Case; and if he had not 
been able to new model his affidavit ac- 
cording to the directions of the Court, it 
was only from a difficulty of precisely 
ascertaining what those directions were. 
Having been all his life in the habit of 
speaking the sentiments of a free man, he 
should only have incurred the contempt 
of the Court had he abandoned that lan- 
guage now; and he would rather meet 
the severest punishment which it was in 
the power of the Court to inflict, than 
labour under the degradation of being 
thought a hypocrite. The whole of the 
case was before the Court; they would 
recollect the nature of the provocation ; 
they would read the libel, and would con- 
sider whether, if that. were true, the 
defendant deserved punishment or not. 
He would say little about his sufferings on 
account of the present prosecution—his 
expences, his loss of time; the whole of 
his subsistence, depending as it did, upon 
his daily exertions. _He hoped he should 
support his punishment with firmness; 
and though he were to be confined in the 
dungeon of Dionysius, he would not ex- 
change character with Lord Castlereagh, 
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He retained his conviction that every part that of the man, who, when he was Called 
of the supposed libel being proved, as he upon to answer for wrongs, took advantace 
offered to do it, it was justifiable. of the indulgence always shewn by the 
The Arrorney GENERAL then rose on Court to men in his situation, to more 
the part of the prosecution. He liad heard | than double those wrongs, by charges ten 
the address of the defendant with deep | thousand times more infamous than thos 
regret and with much disgust. He knew for the preferment of which he was oy}. 
the Court’s anxiety not to deprive the | ginally indicted. And who was the pers 
defendant of the slightest circumstance of | son who placed himself upon this enj. 
mitigation which his case afforded: he | nence, with regard to Lord Castlereagh; 
knew how long the Court had refrained | By his own account of himself, he was the 
from interfering, upon the principle of | editor, in Ireland, of a paper called the 
mercy to one who deserved none, al-| Press; a man who was, in that country, 
though he would find it. It was impossi- | convicted of a libel in that paper—— . 
ble to hear the defendant’s address without Lord ELLensorovuGu interfered, for the 
seeing that he entertained a deliberate | purpose of preventing the Attorney Ge. 
design, manifested as well in the publica- | neral from going into extraneous matter, 
tion of the libel as in the defence of it, per Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL replied, that 
fas et nefus, to ruin the character of Lord | what he had asserted was stated in the 
Castlereagh—to represent him as a mon- | libel, and, after all that the defendant had 
ster of iniquity, and that against his own | said of Lord Castlereagh, the learned 
perfect knowledge of the fact. ‘The At- | Counsel confessed that the Court hada 
torney General would not say this lightly | right-to confine him to the letter of the 
of any man; but it was a matter of public | libel. He desired that it might be re. 
history, that Lord Castlereagh held no | membered, that almost every word the 
office in Ireland till March, 1798; and yet | defendant uttered was the foulest slander 
it was asserted in the libel, that he was | that ever fell from~-the mouth of man, 
the leader of the administration, and the | He called upon his Lordship to remember 
author of the measures which were pur- | how he conducted himself towards his 
sued in 1797. Was there any thing more | prosecutor, and how the Attorney-General 
disgraceful to that cause of Jiberty which | conducted himself; and to deal justice 
the defendant pretended to hold so high, | between them. He had the defendant 
that the outrage which the defendant had | upon his own statement a convicted libel- 
that day committed upon public decency | ler in Ireland; and he had now shewa 
and good manners, should be borne | himself a libeller against the Court which 
with impunity ? Whom had the defendant |} then convicted. him. Surely, when he 
not libelled, from his Lordship on the planted himself in the late Expedition, 
Bench, down to the Middlesex Magis- | even the circumstance of his having bee 
trates? The defendant desired his Lord- | a convicted libeller would of itself sugges 
ship not to send him to any prison in | the propriety of not suffering such a pt 
custody of the Magistrates of Middlesex, | son to accompany that Expedition; and 
because that measure would be the death | should an individual, because he chose !0 
of him. Can any man think that he be- | blow the trumpet of his own fame, dare 
lieves what he says? If he does believe it, | to question the conduct of those who had 
he is as ignorant of the administration of | the management of that expedition, when 
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the laws of England, as he has shewn they thought fit to issue an order to prob 
himself of the laws. Had the defendant | bit his remaining in their company ? A 
known any thing about that administra- | should it be permitted him, when called 
tion, he would have Known that there | upon to answer a libel, to multiply that 
was no one Magistrate base or hardy’| libel, and to avow himself the accuser ° 
enough to attempt his ill-treatment, or | Lord Castlereagh? Was there any thing 
that if there were, the rest would never be | in this conduct but the excess of it whic 
found to consent to it. The Attorney | stupified one, and prevented one from 
~ General did not trouble the Court with complaining of it at once ? ‘The Attome! 
repeating the libel ; malignant and wicked | General would not be understood as com 


as it was, there was nothing -in it so ma- plaining of the Court for not interpos™ 


lignant or so wicked as what the defend- | more a for, after his Lordship' 


ant had that day urged in its extenuation. | notice, the defendant had nothing to Pp 
The Attorney General said “ wicked,” | vent him in his calumnies but bis 


for there was no conduct more base than sense of decency. Wheit he -bega* 
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sentence, the Court could not anticipate 
how it would end. But the Attorney- 


PGeneral called upon the Court to visit 


these added calumnies in the defendant’s 
punishment. What redress had Lord 
Castlereagh for the gross injurics he had 
eceived that day; unless, taking all the 


ircumstances into their consideration, | 


the Court estimated the degree of malig- 
ity which the defendant possessed agatust 
ord Castlereagh, and punished him ac- 
ordingly; The defendant had stated 
himself to have acted not without legal 
dvice, but the Attorney-General was well 
persuaded the defendant had not followed 
at advice: for no Gentlemen at the 
Bar would have advised the defendant to 
ursue the conduct he had that day pur- 
ued; and there was not one’but would 
ave told him that the very production of 
is present Affidavits would be a violation 
of the law. His passion for injuring Lord 
Vastlereagh had suppressed his natural 
ssire of defending himself: he was in 
he situation of a man reckless of bis own 
fe, so that he murdered his enemy, or 
im whom he chose to fancy his enemy. 
he question for their Lordships to consi- 
r was the measure and kind of punish- 
ent which should be inflicted upon the 
fendant; and upon that head the de- 
ndant himself had desired their lord- 
ips not to send him to a particular spe- 
les of prison. ‘The Attorney-General 
usted the punishment of the defendant 
puld mot be confined to imprisonment ; 
but, that if there was any kind of punish- 
jent in their Lordships’ discretion more 
grading than imprisonment, that too 
puld be inflicted upon the defendant: 
their Lordships had ever met with a 
pase more aggravated than the present, 
» Attorney-General desired the defend- 
might receive a mitigated sentence ; 

t if they found in the affidavits and ad- 

s of the defendant to the Court, and 

ne Public, (the Counsel might say) the 
host degree of malignity, he desired 
m not to forget the justice of the laws 
England, tempered as they were with 
; and also not to forget their Lord- 

ps own dignity, and how the defendant 

i aimed his outrageous reflections upon 
laws, through the Court. He de- 

d them to remember, too, the prosecu- 

s unmerited wrongs, and when they 
allowed every thing to mercy—when 

y had studiously selected every portion 
xcuse for the defendant’s conduct, to 
his accumulated malignity into the 


other scale, and then pronounce the sen- 
tence which justice called for and exacted. 
How would character be sacred hereafter, 
if this offence were lightly punished? 
What case called for the severest punish- 
ment, if this did not? 

Mr. Garrow followed on the same side. 

Mr. Justice Grose observed, that the 
Court had so lately taken the circum- 
stances of the present libel into their con- 
sideration, in the case of another defen- 
dant, that they had no hesitation in award- 
ing their sentence immediately. That 
which was an offence in that person asthe 
publisher of the libel, was much more an 
offence in the present defendant, who was 
its author. The Court in vain looked for 
any circumstances of mitigation in the 
present case. The defendant manifested 
a cool, deliberate intention to commit the 
offence ; and the Court had seen in what 
had since passed nothing like a sense of 
his error. The Court did therefore order 
and adjudge, That the defendant be com- 
mitted to his Majesty’s gaol for the city 
of Lincoln for the space of 18 calendar 
months, and find security for his good be- 
haviour for five years from that time, 
himself in 500/. and two sureties in 250/. 
each, and be further imprisoned till that 
security be procured. 





INSTALLATION OF THE REGENT. 
Gth Feb. 1811. 


This being the day appointed for swear- 
ing in the Prince of Wales as Regent, be- 
fore his taking upon himself that import- 
ant office, about twelve o’clock a party of 
the flank companies of the grenadiers, with 
their colours, the band of the Ist Regi- 
ment, drums and fifes, with white gaiters 
on, marched into the court-yard of Carlton 
House, where the colours were pitched in 
the centre of the grand entrance; the band 
struck up God save the King, and continued 
playing that national piece alternately 
with martial airs during the day till near 
five o’clock. Colonel Blomfield, one of 
the Prince’s principal attendants, havin 
written to the Earl of Macclesfield, the 
Captain of his Majesty’s Yeomen of the 
Guard, informing him it was his Royal 
Highness’s commands that as many of the 
Yeomen of the Guard should attend at 
Carlton House, as usually attend upon 
Councils being held by the King in state. 
The Nobie Earl not being in London, the 
letter was opened by the Exon in waiting, 





who ordered six Yeomen and aa Usher to 
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attend at Carlton House, which they ac- 
cordingly did; and they, together with 
the Prince’s servants in state, lined the 

rand hall and staircase; several of the 

ife-Guardsmen were also in some of the 
rooms, in a similar manner as on Court 
days at St. James’s Palace.—About a 
uarter before two o’clock, the Duke of 
Tanearees arrived, being the first of the 
Privy Counsellors who attended; he was 
followed by all the Royal Dukes, and a 
very numerous assemblage of Privy Coun- 
seliors, who had all arrived by a quarter 
before three o’clock. The whole of the 
magnificent suite of state apartments were 
opened, and the illustrious Persons were 
all ushered into the Gold Room (so called 
from the style of the ornaments). Almost 
every Privy Counsellor now in town was 
present—and they were above an hundred 
in number.—About half past two o’clock, 
Earl Moira, of his Royal Highness’s Coun- 
cil, being also a Privy Counsellor of the 
King, brought a Message from the Prince 
to the President of the Council, Earl Cam- 
den, desiring his attendance on the Prince 
in an adjoining room, according to the 
usual form, to communicate to him offi- 
cially the return to the summons, &c. 
The Noble Earl accordingly went with 
Ear] Moira, made the necessary intimation 
to his Royal Highness, and returned to the 
company ; who during this time of wait- 
ing were highly gratified with seeing the 
Princess Charlotte on horseback, accom- 
panied by two grooms, make the tour of 
the beautiful gardens in the front of the 
Palace. His Royal Highness appeared to 
be in excellent health and spirits.—-After 
Earl Camden’s return, the Prince ap- 
proached in grand procession, preceded by 
the Officers of his own Household, and se- 
veral of his Council, among whom were 
Earl Moira, Lords Keith, Cassilis, Hutchin- 
son, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. M, Angelo Tay- 
lor, Mr. Tyrwhitt, Colonel. Mac-Mahon, 


Colonel Blomfield, Gen. Hulse, Mr. Bick- 
nell, &c. &c. (His Chancellor was by 
accident not present, and there was a de- 
lay in consequence of his Royal Highness’s 
anxious desire of his presence). The 
Prince was also accompanied by all the 
Royal Dukes. They passed through the 


room where the Privy Counsellors were 
agsembied, h the Circular Drawing- 
room, into the Grand Saloon (a beautiful 
room in scarlet drapery, embellished with 
portraits of all the most distinguished Ad- 
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mirals who have fought the battles tha 
have given us the dominion of the Seas 
and here the Prince seated himself at t), 
top of the table—his Royal Brothers anj 
Cousin seating themselves on each hand 
according to seniority, and all the Officer; 
of his Household, not Privy Counsellors, 
ranging themselves on each side of the ep. 
trance to the Saloon. The Privy Counsel. 
lors then proceeded, all in full dress, ac. 
cording to their rank—the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Archbishop of York, the Lord President, 
the Lord Privy Seal, &c. &c. &c. and as 
they severally entered they made their 
reverence to the Prince, who made a grace. 
ful return to each, and they successively 
took their places at the table, and lastly, 
Mr. Fawkener and Sir Stephen Cotterell 
took their seats, as Clerk and Keeper of 
the Records. 

The Prince then spoke to the following 
effect :-— 

« My Lords ;—I understand that by the 
« Act passed by the Parliament appoint: 
“ing me Regent of the United Kingdom, 
‘in the name and on behalf of his Me 
« jesty, lam required to take certain oaths, 
“and to make a declaration before your 
‘ Lordships, as prescribed by the said 
«Act. I am now ready to take thes 
“ oaths, and to make the declaration pre 
“ scribed.” 

The Lord Privy Seal then rose, made 
his reverence, approached the Regent, and 
read from a parchment the oaths as fol- 
lows—The Prince with an audible vout 
pronounced after him :— 

« I do sincerely promise and sweat, thd 
« T will be faithful and bear true allegs 
“ ance to his Majesty King George. 

« So help me God. 

«I do solemnly promise andsweat [hi 
“ Twill truly and faithfully execute 
“ Office of Regent of the United King 
« of Great Britain and Ireland accorlii 
“toan Act of Parliament passed ' 

« fifty-first year of the ag of bis 
 jesty King George the Third (intit 
« An Act, &c.), and that Iwill adminis® 
“ according to law, the power and a0” 
“ rity vested in me by virtue of the ‘ 
“ Act; and that I will in all things © 
utmost of my power and ability, © wl 
‘and maintain the safety, honou!, 
“ aagnity of his Majesty, and the we 
* of his people. So help me God. 
(To be continued.) ; 
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